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SUMMARY  OF  TYPICAL  SCHOOL  SURVEYS 


CHARLES  H.  JUDD 

School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago 


During  the  year  1913  the  Committee  of  the  National  Council  of 
Education  known  as  the  Committee  on  Tests  and  Standards  of  Efficiency 
in  Schools  and  School  Systems  found  that  it  required  in  its  work  a  sum- 
mary of  such  school  surveys  as  had  up  to  that  time  been  completed. 
The  Committee  accordingly  directed  its  secretary  to  collect  copies  of 
such  surveys  and  render  a  report  on  them.  The  report  was  sent  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  June  30,  1913,  and  was  substantially  the  same 
as  the  following.  Additions  to  the  report  as  then  made  are  included 
in  the  following  pages  covering  New  York,  Ohio,  Portland,  Michigan, 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Carnegie  Foundation  surveys.  New  York  was 
not  included  in  the  report  to  the  Committee  because  it  was  so  well 
known  to  all  the  members.  Ohio,  Portland,  Vermont,  Michigan,  and 
Philadelphia  had  not  at  that  time  been  surveyed.  The  medical  report 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  is  also  added,  because  it  certainly  belongs  in 
any  list  of  typical  surveys. 

The  summary  of  school  surveys  now  presented  is  not  complete,  but 
it  includes  all  of  the  major  surveys  and  gives  a  view  of  the  different  types 
of  such  inquiries.  The  chronology  of  reports  is  respected  in  a  general 
way  and  the  reader  will  certainly  not  fail  to  see  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  evolution  in  the  methods  of  inquiry  and  in  the  form  of  presenting 
results. 

FIRST  BOISE   SURVEY 

During  one  week  in  November,  1910,  Superintendent  Kendall,  at 
the  request  of  the  School  Board  and  the  Superintendent,  made  a  survey 
of  the  schools  of  Boise,  Idaho.  The  report  was  published  in  a  local 
newspaper,  the  Idaho  Statesman,  on  December  18,  1910.  It  deals  with 
(i)  School  Buildings,  (2)  Teachers,  (3)  Course  of  Study,  (4)  Organization 
of  Schools,  and  (5)  Attitude  of  the  Community.  The  facts  on  which 
conclusions  are  based  were  collected  through  six  days  of  personal  observa- 
tion. There  are  no  tables  in  the  report.  Recommendations  based  on 
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personal  observation  are  made  and  the  report  concludes  with  a  brief 
statement  by  the  Superintendent  to  the  effect  that  Board  action  was 
taken  along  the  various  lines  recommended.  The  report  is  favorable  and 
the  recommendations  are  all  in  the  direction  of  enlargement — enlarge- 
ment of  the  staff;  enlargement  of  the  course,  especially  by  including  more 
industrial  courses ;  enlargement  of  the  organization  by  adding  ungraded 
classes.  The  report  is  6  pages  in  length. 

MONTCLAIR   SURVEY 

In  May,  1911,  Professor  Hanus  reported  to  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  on  the  schools  of  that  city.  The  report  deals 
with  (i)  General  Survey,  (2)  Teachers  and  Teaching,  (3)  Program  of 
Studies  in  (a)  Elementary  Schools  and  (b)  High  Schools.  The  report 
.was  printed  in  a  pamphlet.  The  body  of  the  report  is  21  pages  in 
length  and  contains  numerous  tables  and  reports  of  personal  observa- 
tions, the  latter  apparently  based  on  four  days  of  visiting  in  the  schools. 
Criticisms  are  made  in  detail  and  numerous  recommendations  are  made. 

The  tables  include:  (i)  a  table  of  marks  in  the  high  school  com- 
paring Montclair  grades  with  those  in  other  high  schools;  (2)  a  table 
of  time  distribution  of  subjects  in  grades  comparing  Montclair  and 
Newton,  Massachusetts;  (3)  general  tables  of  retardation,  average  ages, 
"  and  reasons  for  leaving  school;  for  one  school  a  detailed  table  of  ages 
and  a  table  of  nationalities. 

The  recommendations  on  course  of  study  are  specific  and  detailed. 
The  criticisms  on  general  organization  are  based  on  the  tables.  The 
high  school  is  criticized  in  its  material  equipment  and  in  its  course  of 
study. 

Professor  Hanus  notes  explicitly  at  the  end  of  his  report  that  he  has 
laid  stress  on  what  seemed  to  be  the  shortcomings  of  the  Montclair  schools 
and  not  on  their  many  obvious  merits. 

BALTIMORE   SURVEY 

In  June,  1911,  a  Commission  consisting  of  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  E.  E.  Brown,  Professor  E.  P.  Cubberley,  Super- 
intendent C.  N.  Kendall,  with  two  assistants,  namely,  Messrs.  N.  B. 
Hillegas  and  Harlan  Updegraff ,  rendered  a  report  to  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  on  the  schools  of  that  city.  This 
report  was  published  as  Bulletin  1911,  No.  4,  Whole  Number  450,  of  the 
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United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  The  body  of  the  text  contains  102 
pages.  A  summary  of  8  pages  precedes  the  detailed  tables  and  reports 
and  presents  the  findings  of  the  Commission.  The  body  of  the  report 
consists  of  five  chapters.  Chap,  i  (6  pages)  describes  the  plan  and 
history  of  the  survey  itself.  Chap,  ii  (26  pages)  gives  a  history  of  the 
Baltimore  school  system  and  an  outline  of  the  social  and  legal  relations  of 
the  system.  Chap,  iii  (44  pages)  deals  with  the  following  topics:  (a)  Sys- 
tem of  Supervision;  (b)  Teaching  Force  and  Its  Training;  (c)  The 
Elementary  Curriculum.  Chap,  iv  (10  pages)  deals  with  the  physical 
conditions  in  the  schools.  Chap,  v  (9  pages)  deals  with  various  general 
topics. 

The  text  includes  numerous  tables  and  charts.  In  many  of  these 
charts  the  Baltimore  schools  are  compared  with  schools  in  the  other 
leading  cities  of  the  United  States. 

This  report  contains  much  matter  dealing  directly  with  the  problem 
of  administration  and  supervision  and  with  the  criticisms  of  the  adminis- 
tration. It  is  evident  from  the  whole  tone  of  the  report  that  the  Com- 
mission was  expected  to  pass  judgment,  either  favorable  or  unfavorable, 
upon  the  administration. 

In  point  of  method  it  may  be  noted  that  comparison  with  other  cities 
is  much  emphasized.  Personal  inspection  is  recorded  as  having  been 
made  in  one-half  of  the  schools  and  in  250  classrooms.  The  statement 
regarding  the  scope  of  the  report  is  especially  full  and  suggestive  for  the 
use  of  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  surveys  (pp.  18-19). 

The  report  is  fully  indexed. 

With  regard  to  this  survey  it  may  be  stated  that  it  was  made  at  a 
time  when  a  controversy  between  the  School  Board  and  the  Superintend- 
ent was  at  its  height.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  report  was  small. 
The  School  Board,  dominated  by  political  motives,  failed  to  reappoint 
the  Superintendent,  and  many  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  which  are 
described  in  the  report  were  allowed  to  continue  or  grow  worse,  while 
many  of  the  strong  policies  for  which  the  Superintendent  had  been  work- 
ing were  allowed  to  lapse. 

EAST   ORANGE   SURVEY 

During  the  autumn  of  1911  Professor  Moore  prepared  for  the  Board 
of  Education  of  East  Orange  a  report  on  the  schools  of  that  city.  The 
report  was  printed  in  a  pamphlet  of  64  pages  early  in  1912.  Professor 
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Moore  reports  that  he  visited  all  of  the  classrooms  in  both  elementary 
and  high  schools,  talked  with  most  of  the  teachers  and  supervising 
officers,  examined  the  pupils  in  grades  V,  VI,  VII,  and  VIII,  and  con- 
sulted with  citizens.  The  report  contains  the  following  sections :  (i)  His- 
torical Sketch;  (2)  Relation  of  School  to  Community;  (3)  Board  of 
Education;  (4)  Cost  of  Schools;  (5)  General  Survey;  (6)  Teachers; 
(7)  A  New  Course  of  Study;  (8)  The  High  School;  (9)  Summary  of 
Recommendations.  The  text  contains  tables,  several  comparing  the 
schools  of  East  Orange  with  those  of  other  systems.  The  text  is  some- 
what more  general  than  that  of  other  reports,  making  excursions  into 
the  general  field  of  educational  theory  and  urging  conformity  in  the 
schools  to  the  general  principle  that  schools  should  train  in  thinking  rather 
than  in  a  set  amount  of  subject-matter.  The  report  has  the  form  of  an 
appeal  to  the  general  lay  reader,  though  in  the  discussion  of  many  topics, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  subjects  of  instruction,  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  desirable  requirements  are  given.  The  tone  of  the  report  is  not 
severely  critical,  though  numerous  recommendations  for  enlargement  of 
the  schools  are  made. 

GREENWICH  EXHIBIT 

c^^ 

In  June,  1912,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  brought  to  its  consumma- 
tion at  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  an  educational  survey  which  is  unique 
in  its  mode  of  presentation.  The  technical  details  of  this  survey  are 
nowhere  apparent.  An  educational  exhibit  was  presented  to  the  citizens 
of  that  city  and  a  pamphlet  of  24  pages  was  distributed.  This  pamphlet 
gives  pictures,  diagrams,  and  maps  setting  forth  vividly  the  needs  of 
improvement.  There  are  pictures  and  charts  which  show  the  respects 
in  which  other  school  systems  are  superior  to  those  of  Greenwich. 

BRIDGEPORT   SURVEY 

During  February,  1913,  Superintendent  Van  Sickle  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  his  findings  on  the 
schools  of  that  city.  The  report  is  printed  in  a  pamphlet  of  1 29  pages. 
Mr.  Van  Sickle  had  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Ayres,  Dr.  H.  S.  West  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Mr.  Gordy,  Mr.  E.  E.  Mackary  of  Springfield,  Mr.  E.  Hebden 
of  Baltimore,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Webster  of  Springfield. 

The  report  consists  of  (i)  Preliminary  Comments  and  Recommenda- 
tions (6  pages) ;  (2)  A  Financial  Study  of  the  System  (19  pages) ;  (3)  Dis- 
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tribution  of  Pupils  (10  pages);   (4)  The  City  Normal  School  (10  pages); 

(5)  The  High  School  (8  pages);    (6)  The  Industries  of  Bridgeport  and 
Industrial  Education  (16  pages);  (7)  Special  Subjects:  History,  English, 
and  a  Series  of  Tests  in  Arithmetic  (47  pages). 

The  report  contains  numerous  comparative  tables.  It  is  based 
on  observations  and  these  tables  and  presents  many  technical  details. 
It  frankly  emphasizes  the  points  in  which  the  schools  are  found  to  be 
defective.  The  demand  for  more  investment  of  public  funds  in  the 
schools  is  presented  in  such  a  way  that  the  lay  reader  would  be  able 
to  understand  the  comparisons.  The  rest  of  the  report  is  more  in  the 
form  of  a  technical  report  useful  to  school  officers.  The  paragraphs  on 
the  Industries  and  Vocational  Education  are  full  and  emphatic  and 
ought  perhaps  to  be  described  as  popular  in  form. 

SECOND  BOISE   SURVEY 

In  February,  1913,  a  commission  consisting  of  Professors  Elliott, 
Judd,  and  Strayer  undertook,  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Boise,  Idaho,  a  second  survey  of  the  schools  of  that  city.  The  report 
is  a  pamphlet  of  31  pages.  The  following  are  the  section  headings: 
(i)  Scope  of  Examination  (half -page) ;  (2)  The  Course  of  Study  (2  pages) ; 
(3)  Supervision  (2  pages);  (4)  The  Teaching  Staff  (2  pages);  (5)  Classi- 
fication and  Progress  of  Children  through  the  School  System  (3  pages) ; 

(6)  Parks  and  Playgrounds  (i  page);    (7)  The  School  Plant  (i  page); 
(8)  Expenditures  (9  pages);    (9)  Co-operation  of  the  Community  with 
the  Public  Schools  (2  pages);   (10)  Report  on  Instruction  as  Observed. 

The  report  was  based  on  material  accessible  in  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  and  on  observation.  There  are  comparative  tables.  In 
tone  the  report  is  commendatory,  with  numerous  suggestions  for  enlarge- 
ment of  the  school  system.  In  form  the  report  is  intended  for  the  lay 
reader. 

NEW  YORK   SCHOOL  INQUIRY 

This  report  consists  of  three  volumes  of  820,  829,  and  924  pages, 
respectively.  It  weighs  sixteen  pounds  and  contains  the  reports  of 
twelve  educational  experts,  five  engineers  and  accountants,  and  two 
students  of  government  organizations,  together  with  correspondence, 
summaries,  and  recommendations  attaching  to  the  reports.  The  cost 
of  the  survey  was  $95,139.  The  report  was  completed  about  three  years 
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after  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment,  which  was  in  charge  of  the  inquiry. 

The  history  of  the  inquiry  is  briefly  as  follows:  Certain  investigations 
of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
had  stimulated  interest  in  the  problems  of  school  expenditure  and  organi- 
zation and  had  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  doubts  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  existing 
school  organization  in  New  York  City.  Furthermore,  questions  had 
arisen  from  time  to  time  between  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
financial  board  of  the  city  with  regard  to  jurisdiction  over  funds.  These 
doubts  and  questions  led  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  in 
1910  to  unfavorable  action  on  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
an  increase  in  school  funds.  At  the  same  time  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  appointed  a  committee  to  make  an  inquiry  into  the 
organization  and  operations  of  the  city  school  system. 

This  committee,  after  consultation  with  a  number  of  educators, 
secured  the  services  of  Professor  Hanus,  of  Harvard,  to  direct  the  educa- 
tional survey.  He  associated  with  himself  eleven  other  workers,  who 
took  up  various  aspects  of  the  school  operations.  Under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  general  Committee  and  without  special  relations  to 
Professor  Hanus'  work,  an  independent  survey  of  the  physical  and  finan- 
cial conditions  of  the  schools  was  undertaken  by  a  staff  of  engineers  and 
accountants. 

It  is  not  appropriate  in  this  brief  summary  to  attempt  any  account  of 
the  contents  of  the  three  volumes  of  the  report.  The  first  two  volumes 
are  the  result  of  the  work  of  Professor  Hanus  and  his  associates  in  the 
educational  survey.  The  last  volume  contains  the  reports  of  the  financial 
and  physical  experts  and  also  the  statement  of  the  work  that  was  done 
by  two  later  appointees,  whose  report  is  substituted  for  the  rejected 
report  of  one  of  Professor  Hanus'  associates. 

The  history  of  the  publication  of  the  report  itself  is  of  some  interest. 
A  dispute  arose  between  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  and  one  of  Professor  Hanus'  associates,  namely,  Pro- 
fessor Moore,  of  Yale  University.  Professor  Moore  had  been  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  preparing  a  report  on  the  administrative 
aspects  of  the  school  organization.  He  did  not  answer  all  of  the  supple- 
mentary questions  which  were  put  to  him  by  the  Committee,  and  on 
this  ground  the  Committee  felt  justified  in  refusing  to  accept  and  pub- 
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lish  this  portion  of  the  report.  The  original  form  of  the  publication  of 
the  report  was  in  small  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  independent  con- 
tributions of  each  of  the  individual  members  of  the  educational  survey. 
These  independent  contributions  were  prefaced  in  each  case  by  a  por- 
tion of  Professor  Hanus'  general  report.  The  bringing  together  of  all 
Professor  Hanus'  work  was  not  possible,  therefore,  until  the  final  three 
volumes  of  the  report  were  issued.  In  the  meantime  most  of  the  material 
was  reprinted  by  the  World  Book  Company,  and  because  of  the  limited 
number  of  the  official  reports  printed  it  is  probable  that  the  distribution 
of  the  report  to  students  of  education  will  depend  chiefly  on  this  outside 
edition. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  make  any  single  statement  about  the  bulky 
reports  of  the  various  individual  investigators.  The  reports  contain  a 
large  number  of  tables  which  summarize  the  studies  made  by  these  inves- 
tigators. They  also  contain  descriptive  accounts  of  observations  made  in 
the  schools  themselves.  There  is  much  illustrative  material,  such  as  photo- 
graphs and  charts,  which  supports  the  statements  made  by  the  observers. 

The  report  also  contains  numerous  recommendations  which  have 
stimulated  discussion  throughout  the  teaching  staff  of  the  city  of  New 
York  and  throughout  the  educational  world.  These  recommendations 
have  frequently  been  criticized  as  unfounded.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
good  deal  of  objective  evidence  was  presented  in  each  of  the  reports  and 
it  is  the  contention  of  the  members  of  the  inquiry  staff  that  they  made  a 
sufficient  investigation  of  the  conditions  and  reported  enough  verifiable 
facts  to  justify  in  a  scientific  way  the  recommendations  made. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  result  of  this  inquiry  is  the  establishment 
in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  New  York  City  of  a 
Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Inquiry.  The  results  of  the  inquiry  have  also 
been  taken  up  and  extended  by  several  independent  organizations, 
especially  the  Public  Education  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York  and 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  Both  of  these  associations  have 
issued  publications  bearing  upon  different  aspects  of  the  report.  Further- 
more, the  local  teachers'  associations  have  devoted  much  attention  in 
committee  and  in  general  session  to  various  aspects  of  the  report. 

REPORTS  OF  CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  has  published  two  notable  reports  of 
surveys,  one  of  the  medical  schools  of  the  United  States  and  one  of  the 
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educational  system  of  the  state  of  Vermont.    The  first  appeared  in 
the  second  in  1914. 

SUMMARY  OF  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 

The  survey  of  medical  schools  was  made  by  Abraham  Flexner  and 
consists  of  326  pages  of  text  preceded  by  an  introduction  by  President 
Pritchett  of  the  Foundation  and  followed  by  an  index  and  an  appendix 
giving  a  statistical  summary  of  the  facts  regarding  all  of  the  schools 
investigated.  In  point  of  method  the  report  presents  the  results  of 
personal  inspection  and  also  a  careful  digest  of  a  large  body  of  docu- 
mentary evidence,  such  as  catalogues,  reports,  special  communications, 
and  historical  materials. 

The  report  is  divided  into  a  general  discussion  and  a  detailed  report 
on  individual  schools  arranged  by  states.  The  general  part  of  the 
report  opens  with  a  historical  account  of  medical  education  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Then  follow  summaries  of  the  ideal  and 
actual  basis  of  medical  education,  of  the  course  of  study  (74  pages),  of 
the  financial  aspects  of  the  situation  (17  pages),  and  of  such  topics  as 
medical  sects,  medical  state  boards,  education  of  special  classes,  such  as 
graduate  students,  women,  negroes. 

The  report  is  very  pointed  in  its  criticisms  of  the  general  situation 
and  of  special  schools.  The  reconstruction  of  medical  education  which 
has  been  going  on  since  the  appearance  of  this  report  is  the  strongest 
evidence  of  its  strength  and  timeliness. 

The  survey  was  undertaken  by  the  Foundation  because  it  was  found 
that  the  administration  of  university  pensions  immediately  involved  the 
Foundation  in  the  consideration  of  the  relation  of  medical  schools  to 
universities.  Historically  and  in  fact  medical  schools  have  only  the 
loosest  connection  with  universities.  The  agent  of  the  Foundation  was 
not  invited  by  many  of  the  schools,  while  in  others  he  was  welcomed  and 
his  work  facilitated  as  fully  as  possible. 

VERMONT  SURVEY 

The  survey  of  Vermont  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  a  com- 
mission created  by  action  of  the  state  legislature.  The  legislature  had 
its  attention  drawn  by  the  governor  of  the  state  to  the  fact  that  several 
of  the  higher  institutions  of  education  which  were  drawing  on  the  state 
treasury  were  not  co-ordinated  in  their  work  and  were  out  of  relation  to 
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the  public  schools.  It  seemed  wise,  therefore,  to  canvass  the  whole  situa- 
tion with  a  view  to  determining  the  best  method  of  readjusting  all  of  the 
educational  activities.  The  commission  appointed  to  report  to  the  legis- 
lature turned  to  the  Foundation  with  the  request  that  that  institution 
carry  on  the  investigal  ion. 

The  report,  consisting  of  241  pages,  sets  forth  in  detail  the  findings  of 
a  group  of  workers  employed  by  the  Foundation.  The  report  is  made  up 
of  three  parts.  Part  I  (16  pages)  states  briefly  how  the  survey  was 
begun,  how  it  was  carried  on,  and  what  the  investigators  recommend. 
Part  II  (197  pages)  presents  in  descriptive  chapters  the  observations 
and  findings  of  the  surveyors,  tart  III  (16  pages)  presents  a  statistical 
summary  of  the  facts  discussed  in  the  earlier  sections  of  the  report. 
Part  II  opens  with  a  description  of  the  state  and  its  educational  sys- 
tem. The  description  takes  up  in  turn  the  elementary  schools,  secondary 
schools,  normal  schools,  vocational  schools,  and  higher  institutions.  A 
good  deal  of  space  is  given  to  the  support  of  these  various  school  units. 

Vermont  presents  essentially  a  rural  school  situation  with  a  few 
larger  communities.  The  virtue  of  this  report  is  the  large  and  exhaus- 
tive way  in  which  this  situation  is  presented.  There  is  much  critical 
discussion,  but  the  facts  seem  to  be  representative  and  the  criticism 
is  directed  to  constructive  recommendations. 

The  most  striking  single  feature  of  the  report  is  the  recommendation 
that  the  state  devote  its  energies  and  its  expenditures  to  the  development 
of  the  common  schools,  even  to  the  extent  of  withdrawing  state  aid  from 
the  higher  institutions  which  now  enjoy  some  state  support. 

BUREAU  OF  MUNICIPAL  RESEARCH  SURVEYS 

The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  did  not  reply  to  the  request  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  School  Efficiency  for  copies  of  the 
various  investigations  which  have  been  made  by  this  bureau  or  its 
agents.  The  secretary  has  had  in  hand  two  manuscript  reports — one 
on  St.  Paul,  one  on  a  rural  district.  These  will  be  briefly  outlined.  It 
is  also  possible  to  summarize  two  printed  reports  issued  by  the  Bureau, 
namely,  the  report  on  Wisconsin  Rural  Schools  and  the  report  on  the 
City  of  Atlanta.  In  the  course  of  correspondence  incidental  reference 
has  been  made  to  reports  on  Syracuse  and  Waterbury,  but  these  are  not 
accessible  to  the  secretary.  Attention  is  also  drawn  to  the  fact  that  a 
continuous  series  of  small  leaflets  and  postcards  is  distributed  by  the 
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Bureau  to  school  superintendents  and  school  officials.  On  these  leaflets 
and  postcards  summaries,  questions,  and  criticisms  are  circulated,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  New  York  inquiry. 

ST.  PAUL  SURVEY 

The  survey  of  public  schools  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul  was  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  a  committee  of  citizens  who  defrayed  the  expenses  of 
the  survey.  The  survey  falls  into  three  sections:  (i)  a  section  dealing 
with  the  financial  records  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  disburse- 
ment of  funds;  (2)  a  section  dealing  with  the  organization  of  the  office  of 
the  Superintendent;  and  (3)  a  section  dealing  with  the  organization  of 
instruction  in  the  schools.  The  first  section  points  out  the  difficulty  of 
extracting  from  the  present  books  of  the  Board  of  Education  any  accurate 
figures  with  regard  to  different  types  of  instruction  and  the  cost  of  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  work  of  the  schools.  A  series  of  detailed  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  in  the  accounting  system  was  made,  most  of  which 
could  have  been  covered  by  the  single  recommendation  that  the  Board 
adopt  the  system  of  accounting  which  is  recommended  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  The  office  of  the  Superintendent  is  severely  criticized 
because  it  is  deficient  in  clerical  assistance  and  because  the  physical  con- 
ditions did  not  seem  satisfactory  to  the  surveyor.  With  regard  to 
instruction,  a  series  of  concrete  examples  is  given  of  poor  work  in  the 
schools.  The  report  after  it  was  prepared  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Education  and  was  published  in  sections  in  the  public  press  of  the  city. 
In  tone  the  report  is  distinctly  critical  of  the  school  system.  The  recom- 
mendations that  are  made  are  based  upon  general  and  in  many  respects 
abstract  standards  of  efficiency.  This  becomes  especially  clear  when 
one  considers  the  situation  with  reference  to  the  organization  of  the 
Superintendent's  office.  It  is  stated,  for  example,  that  the  Superintend- 
ent himself  is  unable  to  devote  himself  to  his  particular  duties  because  he 
is  in  a  noisy  and  public  office.  The  Superintendent  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  deliberately  put  himself  in  this  sort  of  office  in  order  that  he 
might  be  accessible  to  the  citizens  of  St.  Paul  and  in  order  that  he  might 
have  a  direct  view  of  the  work  of  the  office.  The  report  is  an  appeal  to 
the  citizens  of  St.  Paul  for  very  radical  changes. 

RURAL  DISTRICT   SURVEY 

A  second  manuscript  report  of  the  Bureau  relates  to  an  enterprise 
which  is  under  consideration  by  a  philanthropic  gentleman  who  intends 
to  start  a  school  in  Maryland  for  a  group  of  orphan  boys  whom  he 
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intends  to  adopt.  The  district  which  is  surveyed  in  this  report  is  a  coun- 
try district  including  an  area  of  perhaps  ten  miles  on  each  side.  There 
are  several  different  schools  and  small  settlements  included  within  this 
territory. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  new  consolidated  school  replace  these 
schools.  In  justification  of  this  recommendation  a  survey  of  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  existing  schools  is  undertaken  and  the  departure  of  these 
schools  from  the  sanitary  and  architectural  standards  which  ought  to  be 
recommended  is  clearly  pointed  out.  Also  examples  are  given  of  ineffi- 
cient instruction.  Positive  recommendations  are  made  setting  forth  the 
standards  of  construction  which  should  be  adopted  in  the  new  school; 
also  recommendations  of  a  general  type  are  made  with  regard  to  the 
employment  of  a  higher  grade  of  teachers  for  the  consolidated  school. 
The  problem  of  transportation  is  discussed  at  some  length.  In  this 
discussion  of  consolidation  no  reference  is  made  to  the  laws  of  Maryland 
which  would  have  to  be  considered  in  bringing  about  the  consolidation 
and  no  adequate  account  is  taken  of  the  willingness  of  the  various  com- 
munities thus  to  be  consolidated.  Finally,  the  physical  difficulties  of 
transportation  are  very  lightly  treated.  The  survey  is  in  its  tone 
extremely  critical  of  the  existing  schools  and  very  optimistic  about  the 
advantages  of  the  consolidation.  In  form  it  is  a  recommendation  to  a 
single  individual  and  is  to  be  used  by  the  agents  of  the  gentleman  to 
whom  it  was  rendered. 

WISCONSIN   SURVEY 

In  August,  1912,  a  preliminary  report  on  the  needs  and  conditions 
of  the  rural  schools  of  Wisconsin  was  published  in  a  pamphlet  of  92  pages. 
This  report  was  given  out  as  a  field  study  reported  to  the  Wisconsin 
State  Board  of  Public  Affairs  by  members  of  the  Training  School  for 
Public  Service.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  report,  which  is  primarily 
a  school  report,  is  addressed  to  a  board  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin  which 
is  not  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  that  state.  The  report  contains,  first, 
a  summary  of  the  agencies  which  make  for  the  improvement  of  rural 
schools.  The  second  part  contains  a  survey  of  lax  methods  of  con- 
trolling school  expenditures.  In  this  section  many  details  are  given  of 
bad  management  in  special  districts.  The  third  part  contains  a  survey 
of  the  sanitary  and  educational  conditions  in  the  rural  schools.  The 
fourth  part  gives  an  account  of  defects  in  county  supervision  in  the  dis- 
tricts visited.  The  fifth  part  gives  an  account  of  the  defects  in  the 
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general  state  supervision  of  these  same  districts.  The  sixth  part  con- 
trasts the  state  supervision  of  state  training  schools  and  the  state 
supervision  of  rural  schools.  The  seventh  part  contains  a  series  of  sug- 
gestions for  administrative  and  legislative  remedies. 

In  tone  the  report  is  radically  critical,  not  only  of  the  rural  schools, 
but  also  of  the  state  department.  It  is  addressed  to  the  people  of  the 
state  in  the  apparent  hope  of  bringing  about  legislative  changes  which 
shall  be  advantageous.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection 
that  the  county  superintendents  at  their  annual  meeting  immediately 
following  the  appearance  of  this  report  passed  a  series  of  resolutions  in 
which  they  describe  the  report  as  unfair  and  inadequate.  They  point 
out  that  the  material  was  collected  hastily,  that  it  is  not  typical,  that 
it  does  not  reach  all  of  the  important  districts  in  the  state,  and  that  it 
will  be  harmful  to  further  state  legislation  rather  than  helpful  to  it. 
The  essential  matter  which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  present  Committee 
is  that  the  report  was  organized  and  presented  under  the  auspices  of  a 
board  wholly  unrelated  to  the  educational  board  of  the  state. 

ATLANTA  SURVEY 

The  survey  of  the  schools  of  Atlanta  is  part  of  a  double  survey  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  the  Department  of  Education.  The 
report  is  made  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  appeared  in  a  pamphlet 
of  44  pages,  24  of  which  refer  to  schools.  The  report  on  schools  deals 
with  the  physical  conditions,  with  administrative  organization,  and 
with  observations  or  so-called  "field  observations"  made  in  the  schools. 
There  are  several  tables  of  retardation  and  examples  of  record-sheets 
which  are  recommended. 

OHIO  SURVEY 

The  most  comprehensive  piece  of  work  which  has  been  done  by  the 
Bureau  is  the  Ohio  survey,  which  was  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Horace  L.  Brittain.  The  report  of  this  survey  is  a  volume  of  352 
pages.  It  appeared  in  1914.  In  the  appendix  (46  pages)  are  presented 
in  full  the  "Field  Forms  and  Questionnaires"  used  in  gathering  the 
materials  presented  in  the  report.  The  report  is  full  of  very  picturesque 
and  concrete  materials,  photographs,  charts  which  exhibit  in  striking 
ways  the  population  of  districts  and  the  equipment  of  schools,  and  brief, 
pointed,  descriptive  paragraphs  and  recommendations.  The  report 
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differs  from  most  survey  reports  in  that  it  does  not  aim  to  present  any 
coherent  exhaustive  discussions.  It  is  a  series  of  snapshots  and  racy, 
"snappy"  recommendations. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  report  the  co-operation  of  a  very  large  body 
of  workers  was  secured.  Teachers  in  normal  schools  and  colleges, 
superintendents,  and  grade  teachers  all  co-operated  to  an  extent  which 
stimulated  the  interest  of  the  entire  school  population  of  the  state. 
The  criticisms  were  such  as  to  indicate  the  need  of  a  more  general  super- 
visory scheme  and  the  necessity  of  better  training  of  teachers. 

As  a  result  of  the  survey  and  the  recommendations  which  were 
reached,  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  enacted  a  radical  revision  of 
the  state  school  laws.  The  new  law  provides  for  supervision  and  for  a 
redistribution  of  state  funds  on  the  basis  of  number  of  teachers  and 
average  daily  attendance  of  pupils.  There  is  a  minimum  wage  for 
teachers,  higher  training  to  be  required.  There  is  to  be  a  standardiza- 
tion of  schools  and  an  admission  to  higher  schools  without  examination. 
There  is  more  supervision  and  a  requirement  of  new  subjects  in  the  course 
of  study.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  school  reform  has  gone  forward 
with  a  rush  as  a  result  of  the  revelations  made  by  the  survey. 

WISCONSIN   STATE   REPORTS 

During  the  latter  part  of  1912  two  reports  were  prepared  and  issued 
by  the  Wisconsin  State  Department  of  Education  on  the  rural  schools  of 
that  state.  These  reports  are  evidently  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  by  developing  a  constructive  policy  looking  toward 
consolidation  of  schools  and  more  supervision.  The  state  Superintendent 
secured  the  co-operation  of  a  committee  of  citizens.  This  Committee 
of  Fifteen  through  a  subcommittee  has  collected  much  information 
regarding  consolidation  of  schools  in  Wisconsin  and  other  states.  A 
general  report  of  30  pages  is  issued  by  the  whole  Committee  and  a  special 
report  on  Consolidation  (90  pages  in  length)  is  issued  from  the  sub- 
committee. The  report  of  the  whole  Committee  is  very  general  in  its 
terms.  There  is  one  table  showing  how  little  supervision  is  provided 
and  there  is  general  discussion  of  the  needs  of  improvement  in  the  teach- 
ing staff  and  in  the  equipment  of  rural  schools.  The  report  on  Consolida- 
tion is  much  more  concrete.  It  contains  photographs,  arguments  in 
favor  of  consolidation,  and  facts  regarding  the  success  of  consolidation  in 
other  states. 
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NORTH  CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION   SURVEY   OF   COLLEGES  AND   UNIVERSITIES 

In  order  to  prepare  a  list  of  approved  colleges  and  universities  for 
the  use  of  the  Association,  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  North 
Central  territory  were  asked  in  February,  1913,  to  fill  out  elaborate 
blanks  giving  full  information  regarding  modes  of  admission,  size  of 
student  body,  sizes  of  classes,  number  of  members  of  faculty,  hours  of 
work  of  the  faculty,  material  equipment,  income,  and  expenditures. 
On  the  basis  of  the  returns  the  secretary  of  the  Commission,  which  is  a 
branch  or  Standing  Committee  of  the  Association,  prepared  a  series  of 
tables  showing  the  facts  with  regard  to  seventy-three  approved  institu- 
tions. These  facts  are  embodied  in  twenty-three  tables  with  explanatory 
comments.  The  report  is  a  pamphlet  of  32  pages,  issued  as  Monograph 
Supplement  No.  4,  of  the  School  Review.  Subsequent  reports  of  a 
similar  type  are  promised. 

PORTLAND   SURVEY 

Late  in  1912  the  taxpayers  of  the  city  of  Portland,  Oregon,  at  a 
regular  meeting  appropriated  funds  and  appointed  a  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  surveying  their  schools.  The  cost  of  conducting  the  system 
had  increased  nearly  sixfold  in  a  decade,  while  the  population  had 
increased  only  a  little  more  than  twofold.  Furthermore,  there  was  a 
feeling  throughout  the  city  that  the  organization  of  the  schools  was  not 
so  highly  efficient  as  might  be  desired. 

The  Committee  secured  the  services  of  Professor  Cubberley,  who 
associated  with  himself  a  number  of  others,  and  in  August,  1913,  a  report 
was  rendered.  The  report  is  printed  in  a  volume  of  317  pages.  It  is 
made  up  of  four  parts.  Part  I  (68  pages)  deals  with  Organization  and 
Administration;  Part  II  (145  pages)  deals  with  Instructorial  Needs; 
Part  III  (69  pages)  deals  with  Buildings  and  Health;  Part  IV  (33  pages) 
deals  with  Attendance,  Records,  Costs. 

The  report  is  intended  for  the  interested  layman  as  well  as  for  school 
officers.  To  this  end  the  general  principles  of  school  organization  and 
management  are  discussed  at  length.  There  are  numerous  tables  and 
charts  setting  forth  the  facts  on  which  recommendations  are  based. 

The  report  is  critical  of  the  system,  chiefly  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Board  of  Education  had  taken  over  too  many  details  of  administration 
and  that  the  instructorial  staffs  had  become  very  slow  to  exercise  initia- 
tive and  their  work  had  been  reduced  to  a  stereotyped  formality.  The 
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major  part  of  the  report  deals  with  these  difficulties.  The  method 
of  collecting  the  facts  was  through  observations  made  by  the  surveyors 
and  through  the  material  collected  in  the  form  of  reports  and  through 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent.  The  survey  must  be  described  as  an 
outside  survey  and  its  effect  has  been  to  lead  to  a  very  radical  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  system. 

MICHIGAN  CO-OPERATIVE   SURVEY 

An  interesting  example  of  a  co-operative  survey  undertaken  by  a 
teachers'  association  is  presented  in  the  report  issued  in  1913  by  the 
Upper  Peninsula  (Michigan)  Educational  Association. 

The  report  is  a  pamphlet  of  48  pages  and  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
one  on  rural  schools  (13  pages),  one  on  city  graded  schools  (21  pages), 
and  a  third  (4  pages)  on  high  schools.  The  rest  of  the  pamphlet  is 
devoted  to  introduction  and  recommendations. 

The  reports  were  made  by  school  officers.  The  number  of  teachers 
sending  in  reports  is  almost  the  same  for  the  rural  schools  as  for  the  city 
schools,  so  that  comparisons  are  easily  made.  In  all,  i  ,41 2  grade  teachers, 
24  superintendents,  and  7  commissioners  reported,  representing  twelve 
of  the  fifteen  counties;  702  rural  teachers  reported,  710  city  teachers. 
Of  the  rural  teachers,  137  are  without  any  training  for  their  work  and 
172  are  normal  or  college  graduates.  The  cities  and  towns  all  demand 
normal  or  college  graduation  as  prerequisite  for  grade  teachers'  certifica- 
tion. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  city  and  village 
schools  is  37;  the  average  in  the  rural  schools  is  considerably  less, 
although  there  are  37  rural  schools  with  more  than  50  pupils.  The 
pupils  are  a  surprising  mixture  of  nationalities,  the  single  town  of  Iron- 
wood  reporting  22  nationalities. 

The  region  is  devoted  to  mining,  lumbering,  and  agriculture;  the 
schools  consequently  make  prominent  manual-training  and  agricultural 
instruction — 16  out  of  the  24  towns  reporting  give  manual  training,  7 
give  agriculture.  Six  of  the  towns  have  trade  schools,  taught  by  instruc- 
tors who  have  practiced  the  trades.  Trades  taught  include  carpentering, 
plumbing,  blacksmi thing,  bricklaying,  machine-shop,  metal  work,  and 
pattern-making;  two  schools  have  trade  courses  for  girls  in  dressmaking. 
The  city  schools  are  giving  more  manual  training,  trade  work,  and  agri- 
culture than  are  the  country  schools. 
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The  city  teachers  report  that  77  out  of  the  total  of  710  are  performing 
experiments  in  physiology  along  with  their  instruction.  Ninety-nine 
of  these  same  teachers  report  taking  geography  classes  on  field  trips.  In 
the  country  152  teachers  are  performing  experiments  in  physiology;  151 
are  taking  their  classes  on  field  trips  in  geography. 

The  influence  of  such  a  co-operative  research  is  to  draw  attention  to 
scientific  methods  of  school  inspection  and  incidentally  to  stimulate 
much  experimentation  of  the  type  noted  in  the  last  paragraph. 

MINNEAPOLIS   SURVEY1 

The  Minneapolis  Teachers  Club  published  a  volume  in  1913  entitled 
A  Vocational  Survey  of  Minneapolis. 

This  survey  was  made  by  a  group  of  men  and  women,  self-appointed, 
but  representative  of  a  wide  range  of  interests,  as  follows:  the  Pillsbury 
Settlement  House,  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Trade  and  Labor 
Assembly,  the  manufacturing  interests,  the  public-school  teachers,  the 
State  Labor  Department,  Unity  House,  the  Associated  Charities,  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Jewish  Charities,  and  the 
Voters'  League. 

The  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to  discover  what  relation,  if  any, 
existed  between  the  school  training  and  the  subsequent  vocational  success 
of  children  leaving  school  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen.  The 
method  adopted  was  to  get  a  selected  list  of  500  names  of  children  who 
had  left  school  five  years  prior  to  the  survey;  to  find  these  500  children, 
if  possible;  and  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  each  individual  case. 

The  tentative  list  originally  secured  contained  543  names.  This 
list  was  reduced  by  191  names  for  the  following  reasons:  death  of  child, 
10 ;  removal  of  family  from  city,  35;  inaccuracy  of  data  as  to  age  or 
date  at  which  child  left  school,  140;  incomplete  information,  6.  The 
remaining  352  names  constituted  the  group  of  which  the  study  was 
made. 

The  various  studies  related  to  nationality,  school  grades,  retardation, 
responsibility  for  leaving  school,  social  conditions,  initial  occupations, 
tenure  of  positions,  and  wages. 

In  conclusion  the  Committee  submitted  ten  recommendations,  all  of 
them  related  to  proposed  reorganization  or  amplification  of  the  school 
system. 

1  Contributed  by  Professor  F.  M.  Leavitt. 
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These  recommendations  commended  the  "  six-three-and-three  "  plan, 
the  continuation  school,  the  creation  of  a  department  of  vocational  guid- 
ance, improvement  of  school  records,  the  appointment,  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  of  an  advisory  commission,  the  taking  of  a 
school  census,  and  the  proposal  of  new  compulsory  school  legislation. 

PHILADELPHIA   SURVEY1 

The  Public  Education  Association  of  Philadelphia  made  a  survey 
of  13,740  children  regularly  employed  and  legally  employed,  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen.  This  study  was  based  on  the  school  census 
of  June,  1912,  and  was  made  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendents  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion. 

The  study  sought  to  answer  two  questions:  first,  as  to  what  kind  of 
industries  such  children  were  employed  in,  and,  second,  as  to  what  wages 
they  received. 

The  study  states  that,  while  the  number  of  working  children  studied 
was  only  a  portion  of  the  total  number  employed,  the  presumption  is 
warranted  that  those  studied  are  typical  of  the  entire  group. 

The  study  showed  among  other  things  the  distribution  of  child 
workers  by  the  nativity  of  their  fathers;  the  proportion  of  child  workers 
in  various  industries;  the  relative  distribution  of  boys  and  girls  in  the 
different  occupations.  The  result  of  the  study  of  wages  is  given  in 
seven  statistical  tables. 

The  following  interesting  conclusions  were  drawn  from  the  study: 

1.  That  the  problem  of  the  working  child  is  not  an  immigrant 
problem,  since  over  50  per  cent  of  those  reported  as  at  work  are  of  the 
second  generation  of  American  birth. 

2.  That  this  is  not  the  problem  of  the  boy  alone,  since  over  49  per 
cent  of  the  workers  are  girls. 

3.  That  the  vast  majority  of  children  who  leave  school  at  fourteen 
to  enter  industry  go  into  those  kinds  of  employment  which  offer  a  large 
initial  wage  for  simple  mechanical  processes,  but  which  hold  out  little 
or  no  opportunity  for  improvement  and  no  competence  at  maturity. 

4.  That  wages  received  are  so  low  as  to  force  a  parasitic  life. 

5.  That  but  slight  advancement  is  offered  the  fifteen-year-old  over 
the  fourteen-year-old  child  worker. 

1  Contributed  by  Professor  F.  M.  Leavitt. 
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